inveterate newsmonger, Pepys, had barely mentioned as
yet. However, the wits were observing with their usual
caustic comments that a remarkably high proportion of
physicians and clergymen were in the first rush to flee
the city.

At Whitehall no one paid any heed to the plague. The
court was much more apt to concern itself with the rapac-
ity, impudence and influence of Lady Castlemaine or the
chances that Frances Stuart would succomb to royal bland-
ishments or the Queen's hope of a child. But in June even
these juicy bits of gossip were lost in a mad celebration.
Duke James had at last met the Dutch and defeated them.
The loss of life and ships among the enemy had been tre-
mendous, and was duly exaggerated, while the damage to
the English was of course minimized. Indeed the Dutch
had suffered heavily, the remnants of their fleet barely
escaping back to safe harbours, while England had suffered
mostly in battered ships. The victory had only failed of
being complete because, while James slept, one of his gentle-
men, who had seen quite all the fighting he had stomach
for, ordered sail taken in during the night and by morning
the fugitives were too far ahead to be overtaken. This slight
blemish in a glorious success was easily overlooked for the
moment, and London went mad with patriotic delight. The
usual crowds paraded the streets, the usual noise was made,
the usual thanksgiving sermons were delivered and his
Majesty gave his usual dance after the usual display of fire-
works and music on the river.

But while the heroes of the fight were returning home to
claim the gratitude of the nation, the plague struck root
deep into the heart of London, and the warriors lost their
glorious reward. At the end of the month the mortality
bills were listing the deaths from plague by the hundreds
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